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Tuts valley, through which the rapid river Adige de- 
scends, is celebrated by ali travellers in the Tyrol, as 
presenting some of the most picturesque and romantic 
of scenes. It is the principal of the lateral valleys of 
the country ; but being little frequented by strangers, 
it is as delightful for the primitiveness of manners and 
appearance of its inhabitants, as it is for the beauty 
of its scenery and the number of its castles and towers 
which crown almost every insulated eminence. On 
entering this valley on the Italian side, and going by 
Botzen, or Bolsano, the tourist has to find his way 
through a perfect labyrinth of streams formed by the 
Adige which divides itself into many separate channels, 
and not unfrequently overflows them all. But about 
four miles above Botzen the ground rises, the valley 
improves, and near to the old straggling town of Meran 
Vou, IV. 
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[Valley of Meran. Vine Trellis over the Road. Tyrolean Peasants. ] 


it puts on all its beauty. At that point it seems to 
terminate, for the mountains, closing in on all sides, 
leave no visible passage for either the river or the road. 
A sudden turn, however, opens both, and the traveller 
goes on through a luxuriant and highly-cultivated 
country, until the encircling mountains again close in, 
and puzzle him as to how his future route can lie. 
Near to the town of Meran the arrow-like Passeyer 
falls into the Adige, and some twelve miles up the 
valley of the Passeyer stands the simple but much- 
honoured house of the patriot Hofer. Villages, hamlets, 
cottages, and mills, are thickly scattered through nearly 
the whole of the Meran district, and pure, sparkling 
rivulets, in some beautiful places forming cascades, and 
everywhere imparting verdure and coolness, tumb’e from 
the mountains and the hills to join the roaring Adige. 
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These numerous rivulets and brooks form a distinguish- 
ing character in the scenery, and the Tyrolean peasants, 
who have great mechanical ingenuity, avail themselves 
of them for a variety of purposes, besides those of irri- 
gation, uniting and conducting their narrow threads 
into one good water-course, which may drive a sawing- 
mill, or a flour-mill, or otherwise economize labour, by 
a cheap and never-failing water-power. 

Mr. Rohrer, a German traveller, who wrote an account 
of the Tyrol about forty years ago, says that on going 
one day into a peasant’s cottage he saw nobody there 
but a child in a cradle, and that to his great surprise 
the cradle kept rocking just as if the mother or some 
other membet? of the family were there to rock it. In 
seeking for the ¢ause of this regular and constant 
movement, he found that a cord was fastened to the 
cradle,—that this cord went through a hole in the wall 
of the cottage, and was carried to a shaft which was 
set in motion by a wheel that was turned by a little 
streamlet. 

Another distinguishing featufe in the scenery of the 
valley of Meraf arises out of the singularly-picturesque 
manner in which the peasants arrange their vines, 
carrying them on tfellices over the high road, as re- 
presented in our éngraving, and at times continuing 
this most refreshing and poetical canopy of fruit and 
leaves for very considerable distances. Mr. Inglis says, 
that on leaving the town of Meran, a great part of the 
road lay under a lovely vine-bower of this kind, the 
plants being trained overhead, and only here and 
there admitting glimpses of the bluesky. The Count 
de Bray, a French gentleman, who informs us that he 
made six tours in the Tyrol, and each tour with an 
increase of enjoyment, compares these shady, close 
avenues to tuntels, and adds, (what will readily be 
believed) that nothing can well be pleasanter than tra- 
velling through them during the glare and heat of 
summer. Near the villages, they are always kept very 
neatly; and here, after the toils of the day, the old 
repose, and the young people take their evening walk. 

In the most romantic part of the valley, about three 
miles above the town of Meran, there is a rugged, 
singularly-shaped grey rock, which is crowned by the 
ruins of an old castle—the far-famed castle of Tyrol 
(Teriolis), from which, curiously enough, the whole 
country is said to have derived its name. This is an 
object of great veneration to the peasants, who never 
approach it but with uncovered heads,—who consider 
it as the palladium of their nationality and independence, 
—and who regard its desecration by the French and 
Bavarians, during the last war, as one of the most 
intolerable of the evils of foreign conquest. When the 
country was ceded to them, the Bavarians, after par- 
tially razing its walls, sold the old castle to a peasant 
for 2000 florins (about 190/.); but in 1814, the people 
of Meran bought it, and made a present of it to their re- 
stored sovereign, the Emperor of Austria, to whose remote 
ancestors it belonged. It is now a curious mixture of 
old and new buildings, having little that is warlike in 
its appearance, but being decorated from donjon-keep 
to sally-port with beautiful cherry-trees, that grow up 
among its grey walls. Around it are dark wooded 
mountains, rocks, ravines, and thundering cataracts. 

Still ascending the valley of Meran, fields of the 
broad-leafed vividly-green Indian corn are found to 
give place to fields of barley, and these, in their turn, 
are succeeded by open pasture-land. The traveller 
then finds himself in a truly pastoral and primitive 
country where the rocks continually echo with the low- 
ing of herds and the bleating of flocks, mingled with 
the sound of running waters. 

M. de Bray was particularly struck with the fami- 
liarity and amiability of the cattle. In these elevated, 
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menting insects, the passers by are few, and almost 
invariably shepherds, who always carry about them a 
little salt, or a species of powder composed of dried 
aromatic herbs, of which the cows are very fond. Ac- 
cordingly as soon as they see a human being they 
gently approach him, expecting a little regale or pre- 
sent, and will put their fragrant lips to his pocket or 
into his hand to seek for it. 

Every year these shepherds of the Tyrol send a part 
of their family on a migratory expedition, which is 
chiefly directed into Suabia, where they find employ- 
ment in tending sheep and cattle. Troops of boys are 
placed under the guidance of steady old men, each 
troop having one Nestor who leads them the right road, 
and takes care of their interest and conduct. Every 
boy carries a pastoral pipé aiid a knepsack, with a small 
provision of oaten bread, and they generally cross their 
mountains in large companies. During the summer 
months they live scattered over the wide pasture-lands 
of Suabia, and in spite of solitide and the coarsest 
nourishment, they are said to be very cheerful and 
always honest. Towards the end of auitumn the same 
old men conduct them back to their huts in the moun- 
tains of the Tyrol, and happy is the boy Who can carry 
with him some ten or twelve shillings as the savings 
out of his summer gains. Some of these humble iaho- 
rious individuals have shown great iiitelligence, and 
even genius. Peter Anick, who was a common shep- 
herd, made himself a first-rate geographer, and con- 
structed a globe of extraordinary perfection, which is 
carefully preserved in Innspruck Castle. Peter also 
drew up a map of the Tyrol, which is said to be the 
best as yet in existence. 

All through the valley of Meran, in addition to the 
many beautiful species which grow wild, flowers are 
diligently cultivated, and most of the peasants’ houses 
have pots or boxes of blooming pinks and carnations 
on their window-soles. At the upper part of this lovely 
valley, the river Adige presents a magnificent spectacle, 
running for nearly a mile over @ shelving series of 
rocks as a cataract, or at least as a glorious rapid. 
Some travellers say that these falls are far superior to 
the celebrated falls of Schaffhatisen, and that there is 
nothing of the sort in Switzerland that ean stand a 
comparison with them. Quiet, green, pastoral banks 
fringe on either side this fearful torrent and vast sheet 
of foam. . 





BUTTER. 

Traxran, butirro; Spanish, manteca ; Portuguese, man- 
teiga; German, butter; French, bewrre; Greek, fov- 
rupoy: the similarity of this word in the language of 
different nations would seem to indieate one common 
source of derivation. Butter, which is prepared by 
the long-continued agitation of milk or cream, which 
is called churning, is mentioned in several places in the 
Bible; and though the passages “‘ Surely the churning 
of milk bringeth forth butter’ (Prov. xxx. 33), and 
“The words of his mouth were smoother than butter” 
(Psalms lv. 21, Bible Translation), appear to remove 
all doubt, it is by many supposed that the butter of 
Scripture is milk, cream, or even cheese; and that we 
first read of butter, properly so called, in Herodotus. 
It appears that the use of it was made known to the 
Greeks by the Scythians, Thracians, and Phrygians. 
The Romans, who adopted it as an unguent or medi- 
cine to anoint the bodies of their children, learnt the 
invention from the Germans; but neither Greeks nor 
Romans applied it to the art of cookery. The ancient 
butter was apparently much more fluid than that at 
present in daily use, probably resembling the ghee of 
the East Indies. It was used by the ancient Bur- 
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burnt it in their lamps. Pliny says that butter was 
the favourite food of the barbarous nations, and that it 
distinguished the rich from the poor. A great deal 
was made of cows’ milk, and it was also made of the 
milk of goats and ewes, that of the latter being the 
fattest. e milk was warmed in the winter, while in 
the summer it was made by frequent agitations in long 
vessels (churns), a little water being added to produce 
acidity. ‘Phe butter of the Moors of the empire of 
Moroega is made of all milk, as it comes from the cow, 
by putting it into a skin and shaking it till the butter 
separates fram it; and a similar practice was observed 
by Hasselquist in an encampment of Arabs near Ti- 
berias. The distinction of fresh butter is not modern, 
it being styled, in the middle ages, PArysicum butyrum. 
The preparation of butter descended from the Britons to 
the Welsh and Irish; and the inhabitants of Cheshire, 
as neighbours of the north Welsh, were remarkably 
fond af it. Halinshed says of the ancient Irish, “ oat- 
meale and butter they cram together, they drink wheie- 
milke and beefe-broth ;—they iet their cows blood, which, 
growne to a gellie, they bake, and overspread with 
butter, and sa eat it in lumps:” and the Scots were 
hardly more delicate, for * they brought furthermore 
from their houses to the field with them a vessell full 
of butter, cheese, meale, milke and yinegar, tempered 
together, as a shagte-anchor against extreme hunger, 
on which they would feed and sucke out the moisture 
when other provisions could not be gotten.” Bread- 
and-butter superseded the use of “ kychir grosse,” or 
dripping for breakfast, between the reigns of Ed- 
ward IV. and Elizabeth; and in the reign of this 
queen, by.the laws of coursing, greyhounds were fed 
in the morning with a toast and butter, or oil. 

The present method of making butter usually is, in 
the morning, te place the milk in shallow vessels, pre- 
senting a good.deal of surface, and in the evening the 
cream is skimmed, the eyening’s new milk being added 
to that already skimmed; and the same process is ob- 
served night and morning till the day of churning, 
which is either once or twice a week, according to the 
temperature. The cream must be placed in clean pans 
every other morning. The churn, previous to its being 
used, is rinsed with ep!d water in summer and warm in 
the winter; and the cream haying been strained into 


’ the churn, it should be turned slowly in warm weather 


and rapidly in culd; and, when the churn has been 
turned two or three times, it is necessary to open the 
aperture or door that the air may escape, after which 
it should be firmly reclosed. The churn is then worked 
till the butter is formed, which it will be in the summer 
in an hour, and in the winter in two hours, or perhaps 
not quite so soon. When the churning is completed, 
the buttermilk is let out at a cork-hole, and the butter 
is put into a butter-trundle, which is a species of tub; 
and after it has been washed in water, changed two or 
three times, it must be drained, worked with the hand, 
and salted. In Gloucestershire, and some other caun- 
ties, it is weighed in half pounds, and impressed with 
variaus patterns, and it is then placed in water in warm 
weather, and on boards if it is cold. The print which 
forms the impression is made of ash, and is four inches 
in diameter ; and if it bears what is called the Gloucester 
print, which is a number of small knots, the butter sells 
for a penny a pound more. 

The process of making whey-butter is similar to that 
already stated, but the cream that arises, or whey, ought 
not to be kept more than thirty-six hours. Pigs are fed 
with the skimmed whey and also with the buttermilk. 
The butter produced from a good cow is about 100 Ibs, 
in a year, but the quantity varies very much in dif- 
ferent animals and different pastures, and the butter is 
frequently found to retain the taste of garlic and other 
plaints on which the cows have fed. It is in all cases 
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particularly essential to the making of good butter that 
all the dairy-utensils should be perfectly clean, With 
respect to the prices of butter, it appears by the house- 
hold-book of Lord North that a pound of butter in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth eost fourpence: at the present 
time (the summer of 1835), a pound of the best butter 
in the west of England costs from sevenpence to eight- 
pence, while in the metropolis the price is fourteen- 
pence, 

A large portion of the butter consumed in London 
is in rolls without any impression. Dutch and Irish 
butter is also imported in considerable quantities, but 
the flayour and quality are not considered equal to the 
butter of this country; and the Dutch butter often 
abounds with hairs and other impurities. The firkin 
of butter contains fifty-six pounds. 

Salted butter is prepared by working the moisture 
out of the butter and adding salt, after which it is 
closely pressed into the yessel, in which it is to remain 
till it is taken out for use, 





Curious Fashion and Anecdote,—In 1612, (10 James I.,) 
Mr. Edward Hawley of Grey's Inn, coming to court one 
day, Maxwell [a Scots man] led him out of the room by a 
black string which he wore in his ear, a fashion then much 
in use. But this had like to have cost warm blood. Not 
only Grey’s-Inn Society, but all the gentry in London 
thought themselves concerned in the affront; and Hawley 
threatened to kill Maxwell wherever he met him, if he 
refused to fight, which so 'frighted the king that he sent for 
the benchers, and made up the quarrel,—Tindals Notes 
upon Rapin: from Osborn, 





Goats as Wet-nurses,—It 1s ordinary, all about where I 
live, to see the countrywemen, when they want suek of 
their own, to call goats to their assistanee, And I haye, at 
this hour, two footmen that neyer sueked woman's milk 
more than eight days after they were born. These goats 
are immediately taught to came to suckle the little chil- 
dren, well knowing their voices when they ery, and come 
running to them; when, if any other than thas they are 
acquainted with be presented to them, they refuse to let it 
suck, and the child, ta any other goat, will do the same. I 
saw one the other day, from whom they had taken away vhe 
goat that used to nourish it (by reasen the father had only 
borrowed it of a neighbour) that would net touch any ether 
they coyld bring, and doubtless died of hunger.—Montaigne's 
Essays; Cotton's Transiqtian, 1711. 





Expediency of measuring distances from a Common 
Centre in London.—The Roman roads in Britain were all 
from London Stone, still extant in Cannon Street. No 
defect in our improved madern metropolis is more incon- 
venient than the want of such a stone, the various roads 
from London being now measured from ten or eleven 
different places, two, three, and even four miles distant 
from gach other. The eatalogue is curious: Hyde Park 
Corner and Whitechapel Church ; the Surrey side of Lon- 
don Bridge and of Westminster Bridge ; Shoreditch Church ; 
Tyburn Turnpike; Holborn Bars (long since removed) ; 
“the place where §t.- Giles's Pound formerly stand ;” 
the place where Hicks's Hall formerly stood;” * the 
Standard in Cornhill” (of which no tradition remains, its - 
exact site ie unknawn); and “the Stones’ End in the 
Borough,” which moves with the extension of the pavement. 
Thus the actual distance of any place cannot be known 
without minute inquiry and local knowledge of London. 
The easy remedy conssts in adopting the mileage of the 
Post Office, when it shall have been re-measured from the 
new site of that office, the frontage of which grand centre 
of communication could not be more appropriately adorned 
than by an obelisk which would become a London Stone, 
inscribed with the names and distances of large provincial 
towns, in imitation of that which stood in the Forum of 
antient Rome. The vicinity of St. Paul's Cathedral, the 
most conspicuous object in London, recommends the New 
Post Office especially for this purpose; and turnpike road 
trustees would nat refuse to accommodate to it their mile- 
stones, under the direction of the road-surveyor of the Post- 
Office.—Appendix B. to Parish Register Abstract for 183}, 
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[Bede's Tomb, Galilee, Durham. ] 


A Genera account of Durham Cathedral having been 
already furnished in No. 73 of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ 
we are now enabled to give a more detailed attention 
to that part of it called the “ Galilee,” and to the tomb 
of the Venerable Bede, whose remains are deposited 
there. As an account of that great ornament of the 
eighth century has lately appeared in the * Penny Cy- 
clopedia,’ the present article will be particularly satis- 
factory to such of our readers as are subscribers to 
that publication, while nothing that relates to a man 
whose name is so familiar can be at any time uninte- 
resting. 


There is some difference of opinion as to the cause 
of the application of the name of Galilee to the western 
porch, raised directly under the west window of a cathe- 
dral or other great church, and which is still retained 
for the western porches of Durham and Ely cathedrals. 
Gervase, as quoted by Dr. Milner, if he does not enable 
us to trace the origin of the name, at least shows one 
of its common uses in this application. It seems that 
the western porch was the place in which females were 
allowed to see the monks who were their relatives. 
A woman applying to see a monk, her relation, was 
answered in the language of Scripture: “ He goeth 
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before you into Galilee, there you shall see him.” The 
curious account of the origin of the Durham Galilee 
applies this information with peculiar point to that 
erection. St. Cuthbert, to whom the cathedral of 
Durham was dedicated, conceived a mortal aversion to 
women, in consequence of having unjustly been accused 
of an illicit intercourse with a daughter of the King of 
the Picts. The lady herself accused him with the view 
of averting suspicion from the real offender; but the 
innocence of. the saint is said to have been manifested 
by a miracle, and he granted his pardon to the culprit 
on condition that no woman should ever after be 
allowed to come near him. In consequence of this no 
woman was, in after time, allowed to enter a church 
dedicated to St. Cuthbert. That this regulation was 
rigidly enforced at Durham appears from the following 
anecdotes -— 

In the year 1333, on Thursday in Easter week, Ed- 
ward III. came to Durham and lodged in the Priory. 
On the Wednesday following Queen Philippa came 
from Knaresborough in one day to meet him, and, 
being unacquainted with the customs of the church, 
went through the Abbey-gates to the Priory; and, 
after supping with the king, retired to rest. The 
monks were very much alarmed at this, and one of 
them went to the king and informed him that St. Cuth- 
bert could not endure the presence of a woman. Un- 
willing to give offence to the church, Edward imme- 
diately ordered the queen to get out of bed; and she— 
in her under garments only, her mantle, &c. being 
buried—then returned by the gate through which she 
had entered, and went to the castle, devoutly praying 
that St. Cuthbert would not avenge an offence which 
she had committed through ignorance. 

Again, in the year 1477, two women of Newcastle 
being determined to approach the shrine of the saint 
nearer than was legally permitted, disguised themselves 
in men’s apparel, but were discovered in the attempt 
to complete their purpose, and taken into custody. By 
way of punishment for their intended profanation, they 
were adjudged to walk on three festival days before 
the procession in St. Nicholas’s church, Newcastle, and 
on three other holidays at the church of All Saints, in 
the same town, habited in the dresses in which they 
committed the offence, proclamation being first made 
as to the cause of this penance. The master and mis- 
tress of these curious females were at the same time 
ordered to attend the spiritual court at Durham, to 
answer the charge of being counsellors and abettors in 
this misdemeanour. 

The following is described as the origin of the Galilee 
of Durham Cathedral. When Bishop Hugh Pudsey 
was promoted to the see of Durham, in 1154, he was 
inclined to think that his predecessors had paid too ex- 
clusive an attention to the honour of St. Cuthbert in 
the erection of the cathedral which had only recently 
been finished. He therefore proposed to erect, at the 
east end of the cathedral, a chape! in honour of the 
Virgin Mary, into which it should be lawful for women 
to enter, there being then, as we are informed, “ no 
holy place where they might have admittance for their 
comfort and consolation.” ‘To carry this benevolent 
purpose into effect, the bishop procured several pillars 
of marble to be brought from beyond sea, and the work 
was commenced; but they had not been advanced far 
before great clefts appeared in them, and some parts 
began to fall down. This was considered a manifest 
indication that the patron saint disapproved of having 
a chapel for women erected in such proximity to his 
shrine, an_ therefore the bishop discontinued his works 
in that quarter and re-commenced them on the opposite 
or western s‘de of the cathedral, where he was allowed 
to complete the Galilee without further disturbance. 
It was originally built in the Saxon style, but, about 
the year 1406, was repaired in the pointed-arch manner 
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by Bishop Langley. The blending together of these 
two species of architecture has, in this instance, a very 
happy and picturesque effect. This effect, however, 
does not merely result from this combination, but is 
partly a consequence of the plan of this interesting 
chapel. It is divided into five aisles by four rows of 
light clustered columns. Each of these columns is 
composed of four shafts. The eastern and western 
shafts are built of several courses of stone, but the 
northern and southern are each of asingle piece of a 
sort of coarse marble. The arches which they support 
are semicircular, and adorned with zigzag mouiding. 
“The light and shade in this chapel,” says Sir Henry 
Englefield, “ particularly when illuminated by a low 
western sun, is exquisitely beautiful, as there are no 
windows in any upper story to disturb the effect. The 
four ranges of columns give a richness and intricacy to 
this building which is to be found in no other in this 
country.” The original entrance was on the north, 
from a small yard adjoining the churchyard ; but it is 
now entered from the side-aisles of the cathedral. 

At the east ends of the three centre isles there were 
formerly three altars; that most to the north was Our 
Lady of Pity’s altar; the next, being the central one, 
was Our Lady’s altar, immediately before the steps ot 
which is the tomb of Cardinal Langley, by whoin the 
Galilee was repaired, as already mentioned. The other 
altar was that of St. Bede, before which is the tomb, 
as seen in our wood-cut, on which the shrine of that 
venerable person stood previously to the Reformation. 

It seems that Bede died in the monastery at Jarrow, 
and was buried there; but afterwards his remains were 
removed to the church of Durham, and rested there, in 
a gold coffin, on the right side of St. Cuthbert’s body, 
according to some accounts, but in the same coffin with 
the latter saint according to others, After the com- 
pletion of the Galilee, the remains were transferred 
thither, and honoured with a separate shrine. This 
removal, however, did not immediately take place, as 
appears from one of the Latin inscriptions, of which 
the following is the English :—‘ In the year of our 
Lord 1370, Richard of Barnard Castle did with eager- 
ness procure that the bones of St. Bede, lying nigh to 
St. Cuthbert’s shrine, should be translated into this 
Galilee, there to remain. This Richard, deceased, for 
the love he had for St. Bede, ordered his own bones to 
be laid near him.” From another inscription, however, 
it appears that the shrine was prepared _by the founder 
of the chapel, although the body was not removed to it 
until a much later date. The following account of the 
shrine as it stood previously to the Reformation is from 
a book published in 1672, under the title of ‘ The An- 
cient Rites and Monuments of the Monastical and Ca- 
thedral-church of Durham, collected out of Ancient 
Manuscripts, about the time of the Suppressions.’ This 
book, which has several times been republished under 
various titles, says :—‘* There was on the south side, 
between two pillars, a beautiful monument of blue 
marble, a yard high, supported by five pillars, one at 
every corner, and the fifth under the middle; and 
above the said marble-stone and pillars stood a shrine, 
second to St. Cuthbert’s, wherein the bones of that holy 
man, St. Bede, were enshrined. It used to be taken 
down every festival-day, when there was any solemn 
procession, and carried by four monks in time of pro- 
cession and divine service; which being ended, they 
conveyed it again into the Galilee and set it upon the 
said tomb, which had a cover of wainscot, curiously gilt, 
and made to draw up and down over the shrine, when 
they pleased to show the sumptuousness thereof.” 

The same account says, in another place, that “ there 
were two stones that belonged to St. Bede’s shrine in 
the Galilee. The uppermost stone had three holes in 
each corner, for irons to be fastened in to guide the 
covering when it was drawn up or let down, e other 
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was a plain marble-stone, which was lowest, and laid 
above a little marble-tomb, whereon the bottoms of 
the five small pillars stood to support the uppermost 
stone.” At the suppression of monasteries, the shrine 
was defaced, the bones of Bede weré taken down and 
interred “ under the same place where before his body 
was exalted ;” the larger marbles were removed into 
the body of the church, and only the * little marble- 
tomb,” which served as tlie basis of the shrine, was left 
remaining in the Galilee. 





THE GREAT EAGLE. 


We lately presented the readers of the ‘ Penny Maga- 
zine’ with an account of the great eagle, accompanied 
by an engraving of its nest. The following additional 
particulars mostly refer to the same bird, and describe 
chiefly the mode in which it deals with its prey. 

The great strength of the eagle lies chiefly in its beak, 
talons, and wings, and there is scarcely any animal that 
is a match for it. A single stroke of an eagle’s wing 
has been known to strike a man dead on the spat. All 
the proper eagles dislike carrion, in which they are dis- 
tinguished from the vultures. They like no prey but 
that which they take for themselves, and they devour it 
while fresh. ‘They usually carry their prey entire to 
their eyrie and there devour it. They are capable of 
carrying animals nearly as heavy as themselves to a 
great distance,—sometimes as much as forty miles. 
But, when they have killed a calf or deer, they satiate 
themselves upon the spot, and carry away choice pieces 
only to their young. ‘The different species vary in their 
food. Some pounce on fish, others confine themselves 
to reptiles and insects, while some prey on the smaller 
quadrupeds and birds. According to Spallanzani, eagles 
have a decided aversion to bread, and refuse to eat it 
even after long fasting. Nevertheless, when furced 
into their stomach, it is digested like any other aliment. 
It is said that they never drink water, and it is certain 
that they can dispense with it for a great length of 
time. Yet, when it is presented to them, they plunge 
and bathe in it, and even drink it like other birds. 

The great eagle is very destructive to lambs, young 
deer, kids, hares, poultry, &c. Low, in his *‘ Fauna 
Orcadensis,’ says, that they do not abstain from pork 
in the Orkneys, but occasionally seize both old and 
young swine. A clergyman told him that he had 
seen one, mounted in the air, with a pretty large pig 
in her talons, which she let fall alive when he fired 
at her. Martin, in his ‘ Description of the Western 
Islands of Scotland,’ published in 1716, speaking of 
this bird, says :—‘t The eagles are very destructive to 
the fawns and lambs. The natives observe that it 
fixes its talons between the deer’s horns, and beats its 
wings constantly about its eyes, which puts the deer 
to run continually till it falis into a ditch or over a 
precipice, where it dies, and so becomes a prey to this 
cunning hunter. There are at the same time several 
other eagles of this kind, which fly on both sides of the 
deer, which fright it exceedingly, and contribute much 
to its more sudden destruction.” 

We rather doubt the latter portion of this statement, 
which describes several eagles as uniting their exertions 
against the deer; as we do not remembersto have 
met with any other instance of more than a single 
pair hunting together. The eagle never engages in 
a.perfectly solitary chace, except when the female is 
confined to her eggs or her young. At that season 
the proper prey of these eagles is generally so abundant 
that the male is able to provide for his own wants 
and those of the family without the assistance of the 
female. At other times they unite their exertions, 





and are always seen either together or only at a short 





distance from each other. It is said that the one beats 
the bushes while the other, perched on an eminence. 
watches the escape of the prey. 

Pennant adds his authority to the former part of 
Martin’s statement, and says that the eagles in the 
island of Rum have nearly extirpated the deer that 
used to abound there. He also states that eagles seem 
to give a preference to the carcases of cats and dogs. 
* Persons who make it their business-to kill these birds 
lay that of one or other by way of bait, and then conceal 
themselves within gun-shot. They fire the instant the 
eagle alights, for she that moment looks about before 
she begins to prey.” 

Martin, in the work just quoted, relates the following 
anecdote ; and one very similar is also related by Sir 
Robert Sibbald. ‘ There's a couple of large eagles 
who have their nest on the north end of the isle [St. 
Kilda]. The inhabitants told me that they commonly 
make their purchase in the adjacent isles and continent, 
and never take so much as a lamb or hen from the 
place of their abode, where they propagate their kind. 
I forgot to mention a singular providence that hap- 
pened to a native of the isle of Skie, called Neil, who, 
when an infant, was left by his mother in the field, not 
far from the houses on the north side of Loch-Portrie ; 
an eagle came in the mean time and carried him away 
in its talons as far as the south side of the loch, and 
there laid him on the ground. Some people that were 
herding sheep there perceived it, and hearing the infant 
cry, ran immediately to its rescue; and by good pro- 
vidence fuund him untouched by the eagle, and carried 
him home to his mother. He is still living in that 
parish, and by reason of this accident is distinguished 


among his neighbours by the sirname of Eagle.” Ray ° 
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mentions an instance of a child a year old being seized 
by an eagle in one of the Orkneys and carried to the 
eyry, about four miles distant. But the mother, who 
was aware of its situation, pursued the bird thither, 
found her child in the nest, and took it home unhurt. 
It is not improbable that some similar circumstance 
gave rise to the impression of an eagle and child on 
the coin of the Isle of Man. 

Other parents have been less fortunate in rescuing 
their children from the power of the eagle. The fol- 
lowing instance is fram Landt’s ‘ Description of the 
Feroe Islands :'-—“ The white-tailed eagle built its 
nest formerly on Tintholm, where some ruins of houses 
still show that a family once resided. The eagle one 
day darted down on a young child, which was lying at a 
little distance from its mother, and carried it to its nest. 
The mother hastened to the rock where the nest was 
constructed, and which is so steep towards the summit 
that the most experienced and boldest bird-catchers 
have never ventured to climb up it; but the poor 
woman arriyed too late, for the child was already dead, 
and its eyes torn out.” Another instance occurred in 
the parish of Norderhougs in Norway, in 1737. As 
a boy, upwards of two years of age, was running from 
the house to his parents, who were at work in the fields 
at no great distance, an eagle pounced upon him and 
carried him off in their sight, in spite of the poor little 
fellow's screams and efforts. It is even stated by An- 
derson, in his * History of Iceland,’ that the same un- 
happy fate has occasionally in that island befallen chil- 
dren of four or five years of age. 

We give no opinion as to the truth of these state- 
ments: but it is right to consider that the great eagle 
certainly does assail animals more vigorous and bulky 
than a little child; and when, therefore, there is any 
good evidence, we see no reason for being incredulous 
in this matter. 

In consequence of their rapacious habits, and the 


* Low mentions in another place that all ecgles are called 
“ earnes "’ in the Orkneys. 
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injury which they did to the inhabitants by destroying 
their cattle, they were formerly proscribed in Orkney. In 
the old acts of the country is found the foliowing, which 
we quote as given in Low’s * Fauna Orcadensis :’— 
“ Anent slaying of the earne*. Apud Kirkwal, decimo 
die Decembris, anno 1625, The qik day it is statute 
and ordained be Thomas Buchannan, sheriff-deput of 
Orkney, with consent of the gentlemen and suiters of 
the court, being put for the tyme, that whatsoever per- 
sone or persones shall slay the earne or eagle shall have 
of the bailzie of the parochine, qr it shali happen him 
to slay the earne or eagle, viiid.* for every rick within 
the parochine, except of the cottars who has not sheip ; 
and xxs.¢ to ilk persone for ilk earne’s nest it shall 
happen him to herrie; and they shall put the same to 
the bailzie, and the bailzie shall be holden to present 
the head of the said earne at the head court.” 

The quantity of provision found near the nest de- 
scribed by Willughby, will give some notion of the 
devastations committed by the larger eagles. Smith, 
in his *‘ History of Kerry,’ relates that a poor man in 
that country got a comfortable subsistence for his family, 
during a summer of dearth; out of an eagle’s nest, by 
robbing the eaglets of the food brought by the old 
ones, whose attendance on theit young he contrived to 
prolong beyond the usual time by clipping the wings 
of the eaglets; and thus retarding their flight; as 
also by binding them so as to increase their cries, and 
thus stimulate the exertions of the old ones in supply- 
ing their wants. It was well for him that the parents 
did not happen to discover him while thus occupied, 
or the consequences might not have been very pleasant. 
Another Irish peasant, who had determined to rob an 
eagle’s nest on one of the islands in the lake of Kil- 
larney, was less fortunate in his undertaking. He 
swam over when the old birds were gone, and secured 
the young birds; but on his return, and while up to 
the chin in water, the old ones fell upon him, killed 
him by their terrible pounces at his head, and rescued 
their offspring. 

It is related in the life of De 'Thou, the historian, 
that when himself and Monsieur Schomberg were 
passing through part of France on an embassy from 
Henry III. to the king of Navarre, theg were enter- 
tained for some days at Mande, the seat of the Bishop 
and Count of Gevaudan. At the first repast it was 
observed with some surprise, that all the wild-fowl or 
game brought to table wanted either a head, or wing, 
a leg, or some other part, which occasioned their host 
pleasantly to apologise for the voracity of his caterer, 
who always took the liberty of first tasting what he 
had procured before it was brought to table. On per- 
ceiving the increased surprise of his guests, he informed 
them that in the mountainous regions of that district 
the eagles were accustomed to build their eyries among 
the almost inaccessible rocks, which can only be 
ascended by ladders and grappling-irons. The pea- 
sants, however, when they have discovered a nest, erect 
a small hut at the foot of the rock, in which to shelter 
themselves from the fury of the birds when they convey 
provisions to their young; as also to watch the times 
of their departure from the nest. 
they immediately plant their ladders, climb the rocks, 
and carry off what the eagles have conveyed to their 
young, substituting the entrails of animals and other 
offal. The prey has generally been mutilated by the 
young eagles before the men can get at it; but in 
compensation for this disadvantage, it has a much finer 
flavour than any thing the markets can afford. He 
added, that when the young eagles have acquired strength 


* Eightpence Scots, equal to 4d. sterling, then the price of a 
hen in Orkney. 

+ Twenty shillizgs Scots, equal to 1s, 8d, sterling, then the price 
of a sheep, 
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enough to fly, the shepherds fasten them to the nest, 
that the parent birds may continue to supply them the 
longer with food. ‘Three or four eagles’ nests were in 
this way sufficient to furnish a splendid table throughout 
the year; and so far from murmuring at the ravages 
of the eagles, he thought himself very happy in being 
situated in their neighbourhood, and reckoned every 
eyrie as a kind of annual rent. 

Eagles are remarkable for their longevity. Keysler 
mentions an eagle that died at Vienna after a confine- 
ment of 104 years. A golden eagle is mentioned by 
Pennant which was nine years in the possession of 
Owen Holland, Esq.; having previously lived thirty- 
two years with the gentleman from whom he received 
it; but what was its age when it came into the pos- 
session of the latter person is not known. Some 
writers state that the death of the old eagles is hastened 
by the increased curvature of the beak, which prevents 
them from taking their food any longer; but we have 
no evidence of this. In old age individuals of this 
species become more or less hoary, or partially of a 
pure white. Similar changes are induced by disease or 
by prolonged captivity or hunger. 

The eagle is capable of living for an extraordinary 
length of time without food. The bird that belonged 
to Mr. Holland was at one time, through the neglect 
of seryants, suffered to remain without food for twenty- 
one days. Redi also mentions that. he kept two of 
the same species alive, one for twenty-eight, and the 
other for twenty-one days, without any food whatever. 
Another that was caught in a fox-trap refused food for 
five weeks after its capture, and was then killed. 


MINERAL KINGDOM.—Szction XLI. 


Mercury oR QuicksILver. 


Tus very remarkable and useful substance is the only 
metallic body which exists in a fluid state at ordinary 
temperatures, If, however, it be exposed to a cold 
equal to about 72° below the temperature at which 
water freezes, it becomes solid, and if there were a 
climate where such an intensity of cold prevailed, the 
inhabitants would habitually see mercury in the shape 
of a heavy solid shining metal, like silver or tin. The 
naturalist Patrin relates; that during eight winters that 
he passed in Siberia, he frequently saw mercury in a 
solid state, from the excessive cold, especially the win- 
ters from 1782 to 1785, which he passed at Tomsk. 
Although that town, situated on the river Tom near its 
confluence with the Oby, is not so far north as Mont- 
rosé, the spirit-of-wine thermometer fell, five or six times, 
80° below the freezing point of water, and once as 
low as 85°. Pallas observed at Krasnojarsk, on the 
Yenisei, in lat. 56°, that is, corresponding nearly to 
the latitude of Edinburgh, a degree of cold equal to 
87°, and he there saw mercury as solid as tin. By ex- 
periments made upon this metal when rendered solid 
by artificial means, it has been found to have a tendéncy 
to assume regular crystalline forms, to be malleable, 
and to be capable of being cut with a knife. In such 
experiments the tools employed must be previously 
rendered at least as cold as the mercury, otherwise the 


effect would be very much the same as if we were to 
‘attempt to cut wax with a red-hot knife. A piece of 


solid mercury placed on the hand causes a painful sen- 
sation like that of burning, and if suffered to remain 
would cause a blister. Mercury contracts greatly in 
bulk when frozen, for at the température of 47° it has 
a specific gravity of 13°54, whereas when solid it be- 
comes as heavy as 15°61. It boils at a heat of 662°, 
or nearly three times that of boiling water, and if it be 
pure, it will evaporate without leaving any residuum ; 
the vapour condensing upon the surrounding: cooler 
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bodies, coating them with a white shining dew, which, 
when examined by the microscope, is seen to consist of 
myriads of minute globules. It expands by increase of 
heat, and up to the temperature of boiling water at 
least, or 212°, equal measures of heat produce equal 
rates of expansion ; a property which renders mercury 
the best of all fluids for the construction of thermo- 
meters. 

This metal is found in its pure state in most mines 
where other ores of it exist ; but never hitherto in such 
quantity as to be a special object of working. The 
chief source of supply is from ores in which the metal 
is in :combination with other mineral substances, and 
most commonly with sulphur. It is found in combina- 
tion with silver, in which case it is called by mineralo- 
gists native amalgam, and this mineral, according to 
the analysis of Cordier, consists of 724 per cent. of 
mercury and 27} of silver. Another ore, called -horn 
mercury, from having such a consistence as to be 
capable of being cut like horn, is a compound of the 
metal with oxygen, muriatic, and: sulphuric acids; but 
the most common ore is that combination of mercury 
and sulphur commonly known by the nameé of cinnabar, 
a name used by the Greek writer: Theophrastus: in his 
* Treatise on Stones,’ written about 300 years before 
Christ; and Pliny says that the word is of Indian 
origin and signifies blood, the ore being generally of a 
blood-red colour. 

It consists, according to the analysis of Klaproth, of 
844 per cent. of mercury and 14} of sulphur. This 
substance, both in its natural state and when prepared 
artificially, is used as a red paint, being previously 
reduced to a fine powder, when it goes by the well- 
known name of vermilion. There are several varieties 
of ore in which native mercury, cinnabar, and horn 
mercury are dispersed through earthy and bituminous 
matter in various proportions. 

Mercury may be considered, in comparison with those 
metals we have already treated of, as of rare occurrence, 
the supply of it being derived from a small number of 
places. The ores occur in the -primary rocks, and in 
the older of the secondary, especially the strata belong- 
ing to the coal deposits; viz., in‘the bituminous shales 
and indurated clays, often accompanied by impressions 
of fishes. There are no instances on record of their 
being met with in the newer of the secondary strata, o 
in any of the deposits that lie above these. 

The ores of mercury have not yet been found in any 
part of the United Kingdom. The chief mines are in 
Spain, Austria, and the country bordering on the Rhine 
which formed a part of the ancient palatinate. ‘Formerly 
there were very extensive mines in South America. 
Small quantities are obtained im France, Hungary, and 
Sweden. The great quicksilver mines of Spain ‘are at 
Almaden, a small town of La Mancha, on the frontier 
of Cordova, south-west of Ciudad Real,and situated 
in the mountains of the Sierra Morena. The prevalent 
ore is cinnabar, which is found in veins that traverse 
sand-stone and slate. The veins are from two to fourteen 
feet thick, sending out numerous ramifications, In 
some parts they swell out into much greater dimensions, 
even to so much as fifty feet, but this is in places where 
branches cross each other or come in contact. The 
district around Almaden has been celebrated for pro- 
ducing this red paint from a very remote antiquity, for 
Pliny states that the Greeks obtained vermilion from 
thence at a period which was 700 years before the 
Christian era. The same author says, that Rome de- 
rived annually 100,000 pounds weight of cinnabar from 
thence ; and adds, that the mine was considered so valu- 
uble, that a door was placed at ‘the entrance of it, the 
key of which was kept by the governor of the province, 
and it could only be opened by an order from the 
emperor; as soon as the quantity sufficient for the 
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supply of Rome was obtained, the door was again 
closed. We have no account, however, of the working 
of these mines until about the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, when the then celebrated German 
miners, the brothers Fuggers, of whom we have 
spoken in describing the silver-mines of Guadalcanal, 
obtained a lease of them, agreeing to deliver annually 
to the King of Spain 4500 quintals, or about 460,000 
Ibs, of quicksilver. Nearly the entire produce of these 
mines was sent to Mexico and Peru, to be used in 
separating the precious metals from the ores by the 
process of amalgamation. -Either from a failure ot 
the ore, or in consequence of the strange policy of the 
Spanish government, which threw obstacles in the way 
of mining operations in the mother country, in order to 
encourage those in. the colonies, or from some other 
cause, the mines of Almaden became considerably less 
productive fora long time; but about the end of the 
last century, the quicksilver-mine of Guancavelica in 
Peru having failed, the works were resumed with such 
increased activity, that the produce was raised from 
6000 to 18,000 quintals annually, and-not only: Mexico 
but Peru was then supplied with this indispensable 
material from the mother country. . Le Play, a French 
geologist, visited Almaden in 1833, and describes the 
mines as being more flourishing then than at any former 
period, yielding annually 22,000 quintals of mercury, 
or about 2,244,000 lbs. About 700 workmen are em- 
ployed underground, and about 200 in the operations 
connected with the extraction of the metal at the sur- 
face. Numerous trains of mules are constantly océu- 
pied in carrying the mercury to Seville, and bringing 
back in return the necessaries for the mining establish- 
ment. On account of the fluidity it cannot be conveyed 
from place to place without extraordinary precautions. 
About fifty or sixty pounds are poured into-a fresh 
sheep-skin, from which the wool is taken off, the ends 
of which are tied tight, and this sort of bag is inclosed 
in a second skin, and that in a third, and three or four 
bags are packed in close well-made barrels. The mer- 
cury has very injurious effects on the health of the 
workmen; but notwithstanding this, and although the 
wages are very low, there is always an eager demand 
for employment, workmen coming at certain seasons of 
the year, in the intervals of agricultural labour, even 
from Portugal. The veins are so considerable, that 
although they have been actively worked for many cen- 
turies, the excavations do not extend more than about 
1000 feet. 





Custom of siting uncovered in Churches.—The custom 
ef men’s sitting’ uncovered in churches is certainly’ very 
decent, but not very ancient. Richard Cox, Lord Bishop 
of Ely, died July 22, 1581, and was afterwards very so 
lemnly buried in his own cathedral. I have seen an 
admirable, fair, large old drawing, exhibiting, in one view, 
his funeral procession ; and, in another, the whole assembly 
(and, as appears by the drawing, a very great one too) 
sitting in the choir to hear the funeral sermon, all covered, 
and having their bonnets on.—Peck's ‘ Desideratu Curiosa.” 





Nore.—There is an error in the ‘ Penny Magazine,’-No. 208, 
with reference to the Statue of Lord Erskine, in the Hall of 
Lincoln’s Inn, which we are anxious to correct. That Statue 
is not the work of Mr. Chantrey, as there stated, but of Mr. 
Westmacott. We much regret that this accidental mis-state- 
ment should have occurred. In a future Number we shall be 
able to give an engraving of another fine statue by Mr. West- 
macott,—that of Addison. 
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